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career as a Chinese official lay in his ability to handle
the Chinese brush-pen with the skill of an artist, and
that artistry in Chinese caligraphy is born, not made.
In China, where reverence for the written word is
a cult, the pen has ever been far mightier than the
sword in the making of great reputations. Every
Chinese schoolboy carries a mandarin's button in
his pen-case. Specimens of super-excellent scholarly
writing, in the form of scrolls, are collected and
cherished with religious enthusiasm from one genera-
tion to another. Li's penmanship became celebrated
in the early days of his work as a Hanlin, and he took
no small pride in it himself. There is a passage in
the fictitious "Memoirs/* dated January, 1846,
which would appear to be founded on fact. Con-
cerning a fellow-student who had shown him some
scrolls of original manuscript, Li is made to observe :

" I could not hurt him so much as to tell him
that, while his romances seemed most interesting,
his language was too plain and like the speech of the
street people* I did, however, criticise his manu-
script, for he writes a tsao tzu style, and even that
is homely and without grace. He was slightly put
out, I fancy, when I exhibited to him some of my
compositions in the best hsing-shu, with elaborate
ornament work and dainty colours in the high and

left corner."

*

This is certainly typical of the naive complacency
with which, up to the end of his lif e, Li was ever wont
to contemplate his own achievements. But he had
good grounds for that complacency, for he always
worked hard, on the foimdation of his natural skill
with the pen, to scale the loftiest heights of classical
* He cultivated the stereotyped